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pathy and more care for you than you can expect
from human beings. He is ever at your heart's door,
asking only to enter." She wrote to Madame de
Bombelles, July 2, 1787: " The more one sees of the
world, the more dangerous it appears, or the more
worthy of contempt rather than of regret when the
time comes to leave it. Let us make ready for that
moment." These preparations, so often neglected,
were made most fully by this Princess.

In 1785 she witnessed the sudden death of one of
the gardeners at Montreuil, and was with him when
he received extreme unction. "Madame sets a noble
example," said the attendant priest. " Sir," she re-
plied, " I am receiving a greater one, and one that I
shall never forget."

The continual thought of death, an unceasing con-
templation of the crucifix, firm hope in a better world,
formed the secret of Madame Elisabeth's strength.
We feel that angels upheld her, and that the virtues
made a sanctuary of her pure soul. The edifying
death of her aunt, Madame Louise, the Carmelite, at
Saint Denis, November 25, 1787, was for her a severe
lesson; one that made her even more pious, more
truly Christian. A moment before breathing her last
the nun said, "It is time. . . . Come, rise, let us
hasten to heaven." Madame Campan tells us that
in her delirium the dying woman remembered that
she had been a princess, and called out, as if ad-
dressing an equerry, "To paradise! Quick, quick.
Gallop!" Madame Elisabeth, her worthy niece, was